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ABSTRACT 



This book presents seven papers that focus on the design of 
standards for Professional Development Schools (PDSs) , highlighting the 
National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) 
Professional Development School Standards Project. The first paper, 
"Designing Standards That Work for Professional Development Schools" (Marsha 
Levine), introduces the topic. The second paper, "Worthy of the Name: 
Standards for the Professional Development School" (Gary Sykes), examines 
arguments for and against developing standards for PDSs. The third paper, 
"Professional Development Schools: A Literature Review" (Lee Teitel) , 
analyzes the state of the art on the subject. The fourth paper, "The NCATE 
Professional Development School Study: A Survey of 28 PDS Sites" (Roberta 
Trachtman) , presents the results of a survey conducted among PDS sites 
nationwide. The fifth paper, "From Here: A Synthesis of the Chicago 
Discussions on PDS Standards" (Donald Freeman) , captures the subtleties of 
these conversations by representatives from each survey site. The sixth 
paper, "Accreditation Standards and School Improvement: Putting Methodology 
in its Proper Place" (Thomas A. Wilson) , explores the relationship between 
PDS standards and design of an assessment program that would achieve 
standards for identifying and supporting quality in PDSs. The seventh paper, 
"Finance and Policy Structures That Support the Sustenance of Professional 
Development Schools" (Jon Snyder), presents four case studies. An appendix 
presents draft standards for Professional Development Schools. (SM) 
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Designing Standards That Work 

for Professional Development Schools 

Marsha Levine 



Professional development schools are institutions created through partnerships 
among universities , schools , and other organizations including school districts and 
teacher organizations. They are intended to improve teacher preparation and profes- 
sional development , and to promote inquiry through collaboration of the partnering 
institutions in the context of a school. Although they are a complex social invention , 
PDSs are real schools in which reality is constantly addressed and examined , and 
attempts at organizational improvement and enhanced learning are supported. 
Conceptually ; PDSs are analogous to teaching hospitals in their functions and high 
leverage position: each has professional preparation and research as its mission ; 
each views this mission in the context of providing quality service to their respective 
clients ; and each sits at the intersection of theory and practice. Similar to teaching 
hospitals, PDSs seek to bring the best available knowledge and the best practice to 
those they serve. 



Introduction 

The National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) is 
a coalition of over thirty education organizations concerned with the quality of 
teacher education. NCATE is the national professional organization recognized by 
the U.S. Department of Education to grant professional accreditation to institutions 
preparing teachers. In 1995, NCATE initiated the Professional Development School 
(PDS) Standards Project. Supported by funding from the AT&T Foundation, the PDS 
Standards Project had three goals: 

■ to establish a consensus about quality and good practice in PDSs; 

■ to design standards that reflect the fact that the PDS is still evolving as a 
new institution; and 

■ to use standards as part of the development of an infrastructure to support 
and sustain PDSs. 

The project carried out a set of activities designed to help us achieve these 
goals. In June of 1995 we established a National Advisory Group composed of 
representatives of the constituencies of professional development schools — teacher 
educators, teachers, administrators, national, state and local policy makers, teacher 
unions, and education researchers with special knowledge about teacher education 
and teacher learning. Out of this large group we formed several smaller working 
groups to guide the work of the Project. These groups were organized around re- 
search, policy and finance issues related to PDSs, and the drafting of the standards. 
Several consultants were engaged over the life of the Project and a number of profes- 
sionals donated their time on advisory and working groups. 
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NCATE recognizes professional development schools as one of the major 
innovations in teacher education and school reform. Because PDSs link these two 
education sectors they are potentially very powerful institutions for professionalizing 
teaching. Additionally, many NCATE-accredited institutions have made significant 
commitments to developing PDSs and incorporating them into their teacher education 
programs. While existing NCATE standards address clinical settings and partnerships 
with school districts, they do not directly deal with the scope or characteristics of 
professional development schools. 

Although the Project was not charged with developing PDS standards that would 
become a part of NCATE unit accreditation in the foreseeable future, it was assumed 
that draft PDS standards would be presented eventually to the NCATE Standards 
Committee to consider how they might be used. The Project Director worked closely 
with NCATE staff and NCATE boards, particularly the Unit Accreditation Board 
Standards Committee. Two possible uses of the PDS standards were discussed early 
on: they might become an alternative for institutions undergoing NCATE accredita- 
tion; and they might be examined for their implications for all clinical experiences, as 
a part of an ongoing revision of unit accreditation standards. 

The contents of this volume are commissioned papers and studies done in 
support of the Project. They represent, however, more than the collected works of the 
Project. They reflect an intellectual odyssey, through which the staff, consultants, 
advisors, and participants in the Project searched for an appropriate way to develop 
and use standards to advance and support the creation of professional development 
schools. Some of the papers identify challenges for the standards development 
process. Others contributed to the knowledge base upon which the PDS standards 
were designed. Together they reflect the journey we have taken as a group of profes- 
sional colleagues — all stakeholders in the quality of education in America’s schools. 



The Challenge 

It was clear from the very beginning that designing PDS standards would not 
only be challenging but also somewhat controversial. There are several interested 
communities. Advocates for PDSs have grown up within the major sectors that are 
involved — teacher educators, P-12 school reformers, teacher union leaders, and school 
district policy makers and administrators. However, little unanimity exists, either 
within each of these groups or among them, about many issues with respect to PDSs. 
This disagreement extends to such fundamental questions as “What is a PDS?” and 
“What are its distinguishing characteristics?” Each group sees in the PDS a different 
promise. Some teacher educators view PDSs as a critical component of the 
professionalization of teacher preparation with strong emphasis on content, profes- 
sional, and clinical preparation; others are threatened by the major changes inherent in 
making a commitment to PDSs. School reformers look to PDSs as the places where 
new teachers will learn the skills, dispositions, and orientation to practice associated 
with school reform, and they see PDSs as models or exemplars of schools that support 
such professional practice. Some school district leaders view PDSs as good front-end 
investments because they prepare new teachers to be successful, reduce teacher 
turnover, improve teacher retention and reduce professional development costs; others 
don’t yet connect their district’s needs with the potential of the PDS. Some teacher 
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union leaders support PDSs for the same reasons some district leaders do — and they 
see their members taking on professional teacher leadership roles as PDS school- 
based faculty. But the strongest advocates of PDSs are the university and school 
faculty who are doing the front line work with teacher candidates, new teachers, and 
their peers. They often say, “This is the best work I have ever done!” Too often, 
however, they are doing the work under less than supportive conditions. 

While support for PDSs has grown over the last several years, it had become 
clear by 1995 that the PDS “movement” was in some danger. Viewed as an important 
innovation, PDSs had proliferated rapidly, with little attention to definition and 
quality. Under such circumstances, there was concern that PDSs could rapidly 
become an empty promise and a lost opportunity. The horizon of education reform is 
littered with such unfulfilled promises. Further, as interest from national, state, and 
local policy makers increased it became clear that definition and a way to identify 
quality were imperative. Policy makers began to ask, “How do you know a PDS is 
better than what you have always done? What are the outcomes?” 

The PDS Standards Project was a response to these needs. We believed that 
institutional standards would help support and sustain the PDS. However, we were 
concerned at the same time that the approach taken be carefully constructed, given 
the fragile and complex nature of the institution. Three characteristics presented the 
greatest challenge. First, PDSs are collaborative institutions. The partners are from 
different sectors of the education community, each with its own history, culture, and 
governance structure. Each sector is traditionally very resistant to change, while 
PDSs require change in each of them. Second, every partnership is somewhat unique 
to its locality. Could we design standards that would help further PDS development, 
yet not attempt to standardize PDSs? And finally, PDSs are at varying stages of 
development. Could we design standards that would help the partnerships move from 
one stage to the next? 

One additional factor shaped our direction. We were aware of working in the 
general context of standards-based reform. We were thinking about how to support 
major change in teacher education and in schools, simultaneously, through standards. 
We were mindful of the challenges that abound in a standards-based approach to 
education reform. Few argue with the general notion that standards are a good idea. 
The problem is how to make standards powerful — how to construct an assessment 
process that has an important impact. What process should be used to develop them? 
What should they look like? How should they be used? 

The remainder of this chapter introduces the commissioned works that form this 
volume. The studies and analyses that follow made major contributions to the delib- 
erations of the working groups and ultimately to how the draft PDS standards were 
developed, what the standards are about, and how we envision them being used. 

Designing an Approach to PDS Standards and Assessments 

In his paper Worthy of the Name: Standards for the Professional Development 
School Gary Sykes lays out the arguments both in favor of and against the develop- 
ment of standards for PDSs. He makes the case for taking on the challenge to develop 
institutional standards that could be used as a tool for institution building. Sykes 
reminds the reader that standards by themselves typically do not change anything. He 
argues that in order to create standards that could be used as instruments or tools for 
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reform we would have to identify what was truly important in PDSs and what charac- 
teristics were associated with their development. The standards would have to be 
based upon actual practice — they would have to be authentic. Additionally, we would 
have to devise a way in which the standards could be used to not only identify quality 
but also support development. Several specific observations made by Sykes speak to 
finding a way to accommodate standards, and the way we use them, to the needs of a 
developing, changing, complex institution. 

Sykes develops the notion of developmental standards and a developmental 
process for generating them. He maintains that the process for creating standards 
should engage a range of participants in cycles of formulation, test, and revision. 
The standards themselves should undergo regular revision and refinement. The 
process for using the standards should empower partnership sites to continue to 
improve, and the standards should account for the stages of development of PDSs. 
Sykes addresses the question of sources for PDS standards pointing toward the use 
of exemplary practices, research, and professional consensus. The question of scope 
is dealt with in the context of a discussion of the complexity of a PDS and the 
integration of the four parts of its mission. Equally complicated is the question of 
identifying the unit to which standards apply. Schools, colleges of education, school 
districts, and often subunits within schools such as departments or teaching teams 
all must be considered. Each entity is itself subject to standards and the interplay 
among them creates a complicated environment for standards-setting for PDSs. 
Sykes considers the type of standards that might be useful, noting that inputs, 
process, and outcomes are all relevant. In this very useful analysis the author also 
considers the question of content: What should PDS standards be about? He points 
the reader in the direction of threshold conditions, mission and goals, quality 
assurance processes, and the nature of a learning community. Sykes closes with a 
discussion on stakes for standard setting and makes some recommendations for how 
to deal with the dilemma of motivating institutions to participate in a voluntary 
standards process. In many ways, the Sykes paper became a template for work that 
followed over the next two years. 

Lee Teitel’s Professional Development Schools: A Literature Review analyzes 
the state of the art in the world of professional development schools. His findings 
confirmed the generally held view that there was little agreement on the definition of 
a PDS. The term “PDS” was being applied to an enormous range of activity, which 
extended from traditional student teaching but in cohort placements, to wholly 
restructured teacher education programs developed in full collaboration with schools 
and other partners. Much of the existing literature was descriptive, including a 
growing number of case studies. Out of this descriptive material, however, we could 
identify a general agreement regarding the four functions of a professional develop- 
ment school: teacher education, professional development, enhanced student learning, 
and inquiry directed at the improvement of practice. Little evaluation or research on 
outcomes related to PDSs could be found. Teitefs work helped reinforce our concern 
regarding the vulnerability of this new institution and also contributed to the identifi- 
cation of some consensus regarding purpose. 

Moving forward from the literature we decided to look closely at PDS practices 
in the field. Roberta Trachtman’s The NCATE Professional Development School 
Study: A Survey of 28 Sites presents the results of an intensive survey conducted 
among PDS sites nationwide. Survey analysis produced a useful set of findings about 
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what is actually happening within these partnerships. Additionally, the analysis 
revealed challenges that PDSs confront, as well as challenges for the standards 
development process. 

The goal for the survey was to identify some consensus on both purposes and 
practices in professional development schools. In our effort to design authentic 
standards we needed to identify what sites were doing and what they believed to be 
good practice. Using responses from a set of 28 PDSs, nominated by their peers, 
Trachtman was able to assemble a picture of emerging practices. This picture included 
a shared vision of learning among the sites that was constructive, contextual, and 
oriented toward higher levels of thinking. There was more than a hint of an integra- 
tion of the functions of the PDS, with the exception of the inquiry piece — very few 
sites were doing anything they could describe as inquiry. Respondents wrote about 
using non-traditional assessment practices and teaching for understanding. Trachtman 
reported that PDSs serve all kinds of students and exist in different contexts; standards 
would have to accommodate those different contexts. Most of the responses revealed 
a lack of critical mass in their endeavors, suggesting strongly the need for more 
institutional commitment. 

A lack of parity between university and school was also revealed. University 
faculty, for example, were not thought of as “learners” in the PDS. This finding 
suggested that standards would have to address the issue of partnership directly or the 
lack of parity would remain a barrier to fulfilling one of the goals of professional 
development schools — simultaneous renewal. The findings also clarified the nature of 
development within a PDS and began to show three stages in PDS evolution — pre- 
threshold, threshold, and quality attainment. 

Overall, the picture which emerged from the survey was of an extremely vulner- 
able, young institution. Values, beliefs, and goals were articulated but often there were 
few examples of ways in which these were being enacted. There was a need for safety 
and buffers for participants. One other observation was important. There appeared to 
be a shocking lack of knowledge among PDSs about each other (not a very supportive 
context for growing a new institution). 

These findings suggested direction for both the content and structure of the 
standards. They pointed toward a structure that would emphasize the integration of the 
functions of a PDS rather than developing standards around each function separately. 
They also highlighted the need to identify concrete practices that are associated with 
the commitments and beliefs so clearly identified. 

The survey findings were the subject of extended discussion at a highly interac- 
tive conference held in February 1996. Two representatives from each survey site 
were joined by other PDS participants and advisors and consultants to the project for a 
day and a half meeting. In From Here: A Synthesis of the Chicago Discussions on 
PDS Standards Donald Freeman captured the subtleties of those conversations and 
further developed ideas undergirding the Project. His analysis deepened our under- 
standing of the PDS in terms of roles and relationships, structural issues, core values 
and processes, and purposes for standards. Freeman specifically avoided using the 
four functions of a PDS (student learning, professional development, teacher educa- 
tion, and inquiry) as his rubric for analysis. Although the discussion groups were 
organized that way, he identified common threads that tie the four functions together. 
These four threads constitute what Freeman calls the “deep structures” of the PDS 
terrain: (1) roles and relationships; (2) time, results, and rewards; (3) evolution. 
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acknowledgment and gate-keeping; and (4) core values and processes. Each of the 
threads are presented and examined in his paper for their implications for standards- 
setting. This analysis is rich in its understanding of the tensions and complexities that 
underlie PDS work. It furthered our commitment to finding ways in which the stan- 
dards would respond to specific needs of the developing institution, reinforce the 
integration of function, and support stages of development. 

Freeman made another important observation. The conversation format of the 
conference revealed that people often held different meanings or uses for the same 
terms. What one person meant by “school-based faculty” was not necessarily what 
someone else meant. The differences and conflicts in language revealed underlying 
unresolved questions and the difficulty of trying to name new practices with old 
terms. As Freeman observed, this is characteristic of any emerging community, but it 
is problematic; common language does enhance the construction of shared meaning. 
This suggested another very important role and responsibility for the standards 
development process — the careful use of language to reinforce common meaning. 

One outcome of the Chicago conference was a heightened interest in the relation- 
ships between how standards are developed and how they are used. This led to a 
meeting in the spring of 1996 at which the Standards Working Group heard presenta- 
tions about several alternative approaches to institutional assessment, both inside 
education and in the business sector. These included presentations and discussion about 
the Baldrige Awards, teaching hospital accreditation, the School Quality Review process 
used in Maine, and the British School Inspection process. Following that meeting 
Thomas A. Wilson developed Accreditation Standards and School Improvement : 

Putting Methodology in Its Proper Place. The paper explores the relationship between 
PDS standards and the design of an assessment process that would achieve our goal — 
standards to identify and support quality in professional development schools. 

Wilson is an expert on the British School Inspection Model and has worked with 
state departments of education and accreditation groups to design alternative ap- 
proaches to institutional assessment. His paper furthers our understanding of standards 
as an instrument for change by asking whether the purpose and process of accredita- 
tion can be reconstructed to more directly support efforts to improve the quality of 
teaching and learning in schools. Wilson’s task was to grapple with the question of 
how to strengthen the design of the process through which schools are known and 
judged. He challenges traditional notions about what is ‘good information’ about 
schools. He draws a contrast between what traditionally has been valued as good 
information — that which is objective, valid, reliable, precise, and controlled — and 
what is useful for improving teaching and learning. For example, looking at test 
scores may be objective but, Wilson argues, it will not tell you about why they are 
what they are and, therefore, how they could be improved; for that you must look at 
what teachers and learners are actually doing. Herein lies the dilemma for creating 
standards that can be used both to monitor institutions and to support them — monitor- 
ing demands objective information, while support requires more subjective, particular, 
and contextual information. 

Wilson describes the English School Inspection process that manages to both 
monitor and support school quality. He contrasts this model with traditional U.S. 
accreditation on several issues — purpose, how information is collected, how judg- 
ments are made, how what is learned makes a difference to the school, and how 
standards are used. Wilson’s critical point is the relationship between purpose, setting 
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standards, the characteristics of the institution, and the methods for knowing about a 
school’s performance. Too often, we wind up setting standards for what we know we 
can measure in traditionally acceptable ways. For the PDS project, one implication 
was that we should consider methodologies appropriate to the institutional characteris- 
tics of PDSs to inform the standards setting process. 

The final paper in this volume. Finance and Policy Conditions That Grow and 
Sustain PDSs: Four Case Studies , was written by Jon Snyder. In the initial goal state- 
ment of the Project, we indicated that we would address the question of finance and 
policy support for PDSs. We decided to look at several successful PDS sites to see how 
they actually supported the work that was being done. Using a reputational sampling, 
Snyder selected four PDS partnerships: University of Connecticut, University of 
Cincinnati, Montclair State University, and the University of Louisville — each with their 
partners. He conducted on-site interviews and visits and examined documents, evalua- 
tions, and reports to answer the basic question, “How do you make it work?” 

Snyder’s major finding is that these successful, mature sites make the PDS 
work by depending upon three sets of resources: school-based educators, university- 
based educators, and prospective educators (interns or student teachers). Further- 
more, these resources are blended to support teaching and learning, to the benefit of 
adults and children. Viewing prospective educators as a resource is critical. It also 
represents a clear departure from the traditional orientation toward teacher candi- 
dates. This view of teacher candidates appears to be a significant part of what 
makes a PDS unique and what makes it work. These three resources are clustered in 
terms of placement and in terms of time. Significant numbers of university and 
school-based educators and prospective educators work in the same school and 
spend significant amounts of time there. Structures and processes need to be in 
place in order to support this kind of clustering. 

Other observations about these sites are also worthy of note. In each of the sites, 
significant changes in the on-campus teacher preparation program have accompanied 
the development of the PDS. Programs are organized around new curriculum strands; 
different instructional strategies are emphasized; faculty time is used differently; 
bachelor’s programs have been extended to five years and/or are joined to master’s 
programs; and partnerships include arts and science faculty as well as school district 
faculty and administrators. 

In each of the sites described, there is a successful integration of all of the 
functions of the PDS. For example, research and inquiry are embedded in university- 
and school-based faculty roles, and interns do research projects in schools. This 
integration leads to a different conception of teaching and learning in the school and 
university. Teaching, service, and inquiry take on new meaning and are realized 
across institutions. 

Each of the exemplars also illustrates the importance of broad institutional 
support for the PDS. At the University of Cincinnati and Montclair State University, 
presidents championed the teacher education program. Cincinnati offers a meaningful 
example of the importance of teacher union support and school district partnership. 

Many of these themes were foreshadowed in the survey conducted early in the 
Project. They emerged in the conversations of the Chicago Conference. Ultimately, they 
became important elements in both the structure and content of the draft PDS standards. 

It is beyond the purposes of this introductory chapter to provide a full review of 
all of the sources drawn upon in the PDS Standards Project. However, it is important 
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that readers are aware that the project relied not only upon the commissioned work 
included in this volume, and the extensive PDS literature reviewed by Teitel, but also 
upon significant knowledge bases on learning to teach, the culture of schools, interin- 
stitutional collaboration, and education reform. Additionally, we were informed by 
ongoing work to develop professional standards for both new and highly accom- 
plished teachers (from INTASC and NBPTS, respectively). Most important, the draft 
standards were developed on the basis of what PDS participants — school-, university-, 
and district-based — told us was important in quality PDS partnerships. 



About the Draft PDS Standards 

As suggested above, the PDS Standards Project sought to create standards that 
could achieve a delicate balance in serving two important functions: 

■ to identify the distinguishing characteristics of PDSs, and 

■ to support the development of quality PDSs. 

In our attempt to serve these two functions, three important features of the 
standards emerged. First, they are written to recognize the developmental nature of 
the institution. Second, they are organized around the critical attributes of the PDS, 
rather than around the main functions. And third, they recognize the importance of 
input, process, and outcome standards. 

Stages of Development 

The draft standards recognize three stages of PDS development: pre-threshold, 
threshold, and quality attainment. 

Pre-Threshold 

Some participants refer to this stage as the ‘time before the beginning.’ Partner- 
ships at this stage are engaged in the creation of important relationships and trust 
among participants, which is necessary for the Threshold Conditions to be effective in 
supporting the work to be done. At this critical stage individuals build relationships 
based on mutual values and understandings, and early collaboration between school 
and university faculty takes shape. Memos of understanding may be transacted about 
shared expectations and activities in which partners will participate together, although 
these memos are understandings among individuals and not commitments among 
institutions. We found in our work with PDS sites that two critical characteristics 
emerge even at this early stage: the partners recognize the need to integrate the four 
functions of the PDS, and they share the expectation that all partners will change as a 
result of the partnership. 

Threshold Stage 

Site participants identified characteristics they believed must be in place in order 
to provide the support or foundation for the PDS to develop attributes that distinguish 
the partnership as a professional development school. These characteristics were 
called Threshold Conditions and they focus mainly on the institutional commitments 
that support PDS development. These Threshold Conditions typically benefit from the 
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prior relationships which are nurtured in the pre-threshold stage. PDSs are high-stakes 
partnerships because they address the entire continuum of professional development, 
student learning, and research. They require broad community or organizational 
support. The commitment of the university, school of education, school district, 
school, and teacher union/association are critical to attaining the resources and 
conditions that are associated with successful PDSs. The following five Threshold 
Conditions were agreed upon: 

■ an agreement which commits school, school district, union/professional 
association, and the university to the basic mission of a PDS; 

■ a commitment by the partners to the critical attributes of a PDS; 

■ a positive working relationship and a basis for trust between partners; 

■ the achievement of quality standards by partner institutions as evidenced by 
regional, state, national or other review; and 

■ an institutional commitment of resources to the PDS from school and 
university. 

In meeting these conditions the partners reach a shared understanding of where 
they are going and have made commitments regarding how they will get there. These 
conditions are necessary to provide the infrastructure for the hard work of creating a 
new institution with the following critical attributes. 

Critical Attributes 

The Quality Standards that were identified represent what our participants 
believe to be the essential attributes of a PDS associated with fulfilling the PDS 
mission. The Quality Standards are written for the critical attributes. Each of the 
critical attributes is believed to be applicable to each of the PDS’s functions. Several 
indicators are provided for each standard, all of which would be present in a highly 
developed site. Each indicator is accompanied by a set of examples: what might be 
seen or heard or found in a PDS site as evidence that the indicator is being addressed. 
The five critical attributes are: 

/. Learning Community 

The PDS is a learning community characterized by norms and practices which 
support children’s and adults’ learning. Indications of a learning-centered community 
include public teaching practice, integration of intern and teacher learning with school 
instructional program, collegiality, inquiry, and dissemination of new knowledge. 
Opportunities to learn are equitably supported. 

//. Collaboration 

A PDS is characterized by joint work between and among school and university 
faculty directed at implementing the mission. Responsibility for learning is shared; 
research is jointly defined and implemented; and all participants share expertise in the 
interests of children’s and adults’ learning. 

HI. Accountability & Quality Assurance 

The PDS is accountable to the public and to the profession for upholding 
professional standards for teaching and learning and for preparing new teachers in 
accordance with these standards. 
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IV Organization , Roles, and Structures 

The PDS uses processes and allocates resources and time to systematize the 
continuous improvement of learning to teach, teaching, learning, and organizational life. 

V. Equity 

A PDS is characterized by norms and practices which support equity and 
learning by all students and adults. 



Next Steps 

A grant from the DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fund will allow us to take the next 
steps. The PDS Draft Standards will be field-tested and revised over a three-year period. 

There has been little attempt to date to associate specific indicators or examples 
with stages of development in a PDS beyond the Threshold Conditions. A continuum of 
development is embedded in the many examples given but it has not been drawn out in 
any deliberate way. This is one of the goals for the field-testing effort. By working with 
the draft standards intensively at real sites we hope to revise them in ways that reflect 
what PDS participants believe is important in making this innovation succeed. 

Another important goal will be to design and implement an assessment process 
that is consistent with the draft standards and with the nature of the PDS as a collabo- 
rative, developmental institution. The strategy for refining and revising the draft 
standards and building the assessment process will be one of partnership with volun- 
tary pilot sites representative of the universe of PDSs. 

Darling-Hammond (1992) reminds us that standards for good practice cannot be 
legislated to practitioners. The definition of professionalism includes the involvement 
of practitioners as a collective group in defining, transmitting, and enforcing profes- 
sional standards of practice and ethics. The broad community that has contributed to 
the PDS Standards Project has been engaged in what may be the most potentially 
powerful work they could do: the establishment of standards for institutions that carry 
the responsibility for supporting the development of professional practitioners. 
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Worthy of the Name 

Standards for the Professional Development School 

Gary Sykes 



An earlier version of this paper appears in Making Professional Development Schools 
Work (pp. 159-181). M. Levine. & R . Trachtman (Eds.), NY: T.C. Press . It is reprinted 
with the permission of Teachers College Press . 

Efforts already are underway to establish standards for professional development 
schools (PDSs). Universities across the country are creating formal agreements of 
various kinds with cooperating schools and districts in which standards, explicit or 
implied, are emerging. And, the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE) has launched a national project to set PDS standards in the 
context of professional accreditation of schools of education. Activity, then, will likely 
outstrip the information and observations contained here, but what may be reviewed 
are some general considerations about standards-setting for PDSs, together with some 
tensions and issues likely to emerge through the choices that standards-setters make. 

The decision to set standards for PDSs signals their importance in developing a 
true profession of education as part of the larger effort to improve American educa- 
tion. The PDS, its advocates hope, will become a crucial institution supporting the 
preparation of educators, the conduct of applied inquiry, and the improvement of 
schooling. Before the question of standards is taken up, a brief account of the central 
aspirations for the PDS will set the stage. 



The PDS and the Professional Agenda 

At the heart of the PDS idea is the firm intention to improve substantially the 
preparation and continuing education of educators. A truism is that no one learns to 
teach in a university — one learns to teach in a school, to study education at a university. 
This point may seem obvious, but the institutional arrangements to prepare teachers 
have never reflected it. The prevailing model tacks fifteen to twenty weeks of practice 
teaching onto a slender collection of university courses, with these two strands but 
loosely connected to each other. If long-term, deep relations are created between schools 
and universities, the historic breach may be healed and a much stronger form of profes- 
sional education may emerge. The PDS, then, is a school where novice educators intern 
for extended periods, learning to teach under the combined tutelage of university and 
school faculty who co-plan and co-teach the professional studies sequence. Furthermore, 
because subject matter is so central to good teaching, the relevant university faculty 
include representatives not only from the school of education but from the liberal arts 
and sciences. Through the creation of shared tasks and responsibilities, the intent is both 
to enrich the intellectual life of the school and to enhance the professional studies 
around stronger theory-practice connections. Equally important, the PDS also models 
excellence in continuing professional development for educators; it is a site where all 
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the educators are committed to ongoing learning and are actively engaged in this 
pursuit as an integral aspect of the school’s mission. 

The PDS also participates in the reconstruction of educational inquiry, for many 
see a disconnection between the research that occupies faculty time on university 
campuses and the efforts to base educational improvements on new, warranted 
knowledge. The conduct of inquiry in education owes more to academic traditions in 
the social sciences than to direct concerns about educational practice. “The oft-noted 
hiatus between educational theory and educational practice,” writes Schlechty, “exists 
in part because theory tends to be generated in a culture where it does not apply (the 
university), and efforts to apply theory are made in a culture where few theoreticians 
practice (the schools)” (pp. 44-45, 1990). He goes on to distinguish a fundamental 
difference in the normative order appropriate for disciplining ideas — the liberal arts 
institution — and in that for disciplining practice — the professional school. This class 
in orientation he summarizes by asking, “Should practice be based on theory or 
should theory be based on practice?” The liberal arts academy he identifies with the 
first choice, the professional school with the second. Schools of education long have 
suffered divided loyalties between these orientations. The PDS clearly comes down on 
the side of the professional school, serving as a crucial site for creating theory out of 
study and combing theory with practice. The PDS is a vital institution in the forma- 
tion of a genuine professional school, where new knowledge may be generated 
through, and employed to improve, practice. 

The PDS represents another professional principle, articulated most clearly by 
Goodlad (1990, 1994): the renewal of schools and of professional education must 
occur in tandem. To overcome the long-standing dichotomies between theory and 
practice, laboratory and clinic, reformed and received doctrine, knowledge as proposi- 
tion and knowledge in use, interventions must simultaneously embrace university- 
based professional education and school-based educational practice. The fundamental 
unit of reform must include both spheres, for each contributes essential perspectives 
and resources. The professional agenda as articulated through such means as state 
licensure, content and teaching standards, and school restructuring ideas cannot 
prosper in the long run and across many locales without school-university partnerships 
dedicated to mutual renewal. 

Then too, the PDS indicates a strategic choice within the broad reform agenda 
known as professionalization. The professional agenda seeks to create through 
policy and other means an educator workforce imbued with the knowledge, skills, 
and dispositions — supported by structures and resources — that are conducive to 
good teaching and learning. Standards of many kinds play a prominent role today in 
this agenda. These include curriculum content standards often developed by subject 
matter associations; licensure and certification standards created by states and the 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS), respectively; student 
learning standards defined through a variety of assessments; school standards 
represented in accreditation; and others. The PDS takes its place within this mix but 
makes a unique contribution. It functions, in theory at least, as an integrating site 
where multiple professional standards may be combined in service to the creation of 
new professionals and new knowledge. The PDS poses that the production of 
professionals is a vital link in any chain of educational reform whose other links 
specify what is to be learned, what constitutes good teaching, and what resources 
are necessary for full opportunity. Although in principle all schools ought to be 
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